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ABSTRACT 



The rapid growth in the number of school -based health 
centers reflects the interest schools and communities have for this approach 
to the delivery of health care to children and adolescents. This technical 
assistance sampler contains information about resources for those developing 
or operating school-based health centers. The first section contains 
information about the history and operation of school -based health centers, 
including a description of experience with these centers in Texas. The second 
section lists 39 general references that include discussions of school-based 
health centers. The third section lists 23 documents prepared by the Center 
for Mental Health in Schools and its Clearinghouse and 25 documents prepared 
by other state and national services that are available through the 
Clearinghouse. The fourth section contains a template of essential and 
optional services provided by comprehensive school -based health centers. 
Section Five describes seven model programs, and section six lists agencies, 
organizations, and Internet sites that provide information about school-based 
health centers. The seventh section lists experts who have agreed to be part 
of a consultation cadre about school-based health centers. An appendix 
discusses the challenges of limited financial resources. (SLD) 
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• Points of view or opinions stated in this 
document do not necessarily represent 
official OERI position or policy. 



TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 



This Center is co-directed by Howard Adelman and Linda Taylor and operates under the auspice 
of the School Mental Health Project, Dept, of Psychology, UCLA. 
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Address: Center for Mental health in Schools, Box 951563, Los Angeles, Ca. 90095-1563 
Phone: (310) 825-3634 Fax: (310) 206-8716 E-mail: smhp@ucla.edu 
Website: http://smhp.psych.ucla.edu 
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Support comes in part from the Department of Health and Human Services, Public Health Service, Health Resources 
and Services Administration, Maternal and Child Health Bureau, Office of Adolescent Health 
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We realize that each individual and 
organization requesting technical assistance has 
unique and special information needs. To 
accommodate this diversity, we are developing 
samplers to provide immediate information on a 
variety of resources and how to access them. 



In compiling samplers, we conduct a search 
of agencies, organizations, the Internet, 
relevant programs, and library resources. Then, 
we select a sample of diverse resources 
including resources that are themselves links to 
other resources and information. We also provide 
information on how to access other knowledgeable 
individuals who are ready to offer assistance. 
All resources listed are relatively easy to 
access through libraries, by phone, or over the 
Internet. If you are not yet connected to the 
Internet, hopefully you have access through 
work, a local library, or a friend. 



We hope the attached sampler is sufficient 
to meet your needs. However, should you require 
further help, please let us know. And should you 
know of something you think we should add, let 
us know this as well. 
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UCLA CENTER FOR MENTAL HEALTH IN SCHOOL S' 




Under the auspices of the School Mental Health Project in the Department of 
Psychology at UCLA, our center approaches mental health and psychosocial 
concerns from the broad perspective of addressing barriers to learning an 
promoting healthy development. Specific attention is given policies and 
strategies that can counter fragmentation and enhance collaboration between 
school and community programs. 



MISSION: To improve outcomes for young people 

by enhancing policies, programs, and 
practices relevant to mental health 
in schools. 



Through collaboration, the center will 

■ enhance practitioner roles, functions and competence 

■ interface with systemic reform movements to 

strengthen mental health in schools 

■ assist localities in building and maintaining their 

own infrastructure for training, support, and 
continuing education that fosters integration of 
mental health in schools 

Consultation Cadre Clearinghouse 

Newsletter National & Regional Meetings 

Electronic Networking 
Guidebooks Policy Analyses 



ERIC 



Co-directors: Howard Adelman and Linda Taylor 

Address: UCLA, Dept, of Psychology, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, C A 90095-1563 

Phone: (310)825-3634 FAX: (310)206-8716 E-mail: smhp@ucla.edu 

Website: http://smhp.psych.ucla.edu/ ... 

♦In 1 996 two national training and technical assistance centers focused on mental health in schools 
were established with partial support from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 

Public Health Service, Health Resources and Services Administration, Maternal and Child Health 
Bureau, Office of Adolescent Health. As indicated, one center is located at UCLA; die other is at 
the University of Maryland at Baltimore and can be contacted toll free at l-(888) 706-0980. 
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Center « What is the Center’s Clearinghouse? 



The scope of the Center’s Clearinghouse reflects the School Mental Health Project’s 
mission — to enhance the ability of schools and their surrounding communities to 
address mental health and psychosocial barriers to student learning and promote 
healthy development. Those of you working so hard to address these concerns need 
ready access to resource materials. The Center's Clearinghouse is your link to 
specialized resources, materials, and information. The staff supplements, compiles, 
and disseminates resources on topics fundamental to our mission. As we identify 
what is available across the country, we are building systems to connect you with a 
wide variety of resources. Whether your focus is on an individual, a family, a 
classroom, a school, or a school system, we intend to be of service to you. Our 
evolving catalogue is available on request; eventually it will be accessible 
electronically over the Internet. 



What kinds of resources, materials, and information are available? 

We can provide or direct you to a variety of resources, materials, and information that we 
have categorized under three areas of concern: 

• Specific psychosocial problems 

• Programs and processes 

• System and policy concerns 

Among the various ways we package resources are our Introductory Packets, Resource Aid 
Packets, special reports, guidebooks , and continuing education units. These encompass 
overview discussions of major topics, descriptions of model programs, references to 
publications, access information to other relevant centers, organizations, advocacy groups, 
and Internet links, and specific tools that can guide and assist with training activity and 
student/family interventions (such as outlines, checklists, instruments, and other resources 
that can be copied and used as information handouts and aids for practice). 



Accessing the Clearinghouse 

• E-mail us at smhp@ucla.edu 

• FAX us at (310)206-8716 

• Phone (310) 825-3634 

• Write School Mental Health Project/Center for Mental Health in Schools, 

Dept, of Psychology, Los Angeles, CA 90095-1563 

Check out recent additions to the Clearinghouse on our Web site 

http://smhp.psych.ucla.edu 



All materials from the Center's Clearinghouse are available for a minimal fee to cover the cost of 
copying, handling, and postage. Eventually, we plan to have some of this material and other 
Clearinghouse documents available, at no-cost, on-line for those with Internet access. 



If you know of something we should have in the clearinghouse, let us know. 
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School-Based Health Centers 
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If we can be of further assistance, please do not hesitate to contact the center 
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School-Based Health Centers 



Background 

School-based health centers provide comprehensive physical and mental health services to children in 
need of care at locations accessible to children and their families. Once considered controversial, these 
centers have come to be viewed as one of the ways communities address the unmet needs of young 
people. The health centers are found in more than 900 schools across the United States. 

The need. While most children in the United States are in excellent health and receive good care, too 
many children neither see a physician at recommended intervals nor receive treatment for episodic or 
chronic problems. The difficulties confronting these mostly low-income children are made worse by the 
higher rates of health problems associated with poverty and the greater barriers poor children experience 
in securing care. In 1993, 15.7 million children (22.7 percent) lived in poverty. 

The primary barrier to health care is financial. Although universal health insurance is an essential step 
towards universal access for children, insurance alone is not enough. Unequal distribution of physicians 
and other health professionals across the US, inadequate transportation services, cultural barriers and 
institutional practices all impede access to care. In Chicago, for example, the children-to-pediatrician 
ratio in poor neighborhoods is 5,887: 1 , in contrast to a national average of about 1 ,000: 1 . Even when 
physicians are present in a community they may refuse to see Medicaid-enrolled children or Medicaid 
rules and reimbursement rates may deter providers from giving care. For example, nearly half the state 
Medicaid programs do not pay for care by psychologists or clinical social workers, even when they are 
supervised by psychiatrists. 

Adolescents face additional barriers to care. Adolescents are more likely than any age group to be 
uninsured. About 1 5 percent have no health insurance. Many, despite legal protections, are also unable 
to secure confidential services related to substance abuse, sexuality, or emotional problems. All 
adolescents confront a shortage of physicians or other health professionals trained in adolescent health 
care. 

School-based health centers: the response. During the past 25 years, parents, school officials, health 
providers and public agencies have tested the effectiveness of school-based health centers in providing 
care to school-age children. The centers' rapid growth reflects the enthusiasm schools and communities 
have for this approach. The centers blend medical care with preventive and psycho-social services and 
organize broader school-based and community-based health promotion efforts. Data from a variety of 
school-based health centers confirm that 

• the centers are popular with parents - more than 70 percent of parents consent for their children to 
use the centers, 

• the centers are popular with students - on average, about half the enrolled students use the centers 
and the average visit rate is four visits per year per student, 

• the centers have increased access to care for young people who do not have access to regular 
providers, who have not see a physician lately and who do not have health insurance, 

• the centers provide a range of physical and mental health services, with care for psycho-social 
problems an increasingly important service component, and 
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• the centers are beginning to participate in managed care networks as the managed care plans see 
the centers as opportunities to expand capacity to provide primary care to their enrolled school-age 
children. 

The centers began in two cities - St. Paul, Minnesota and Dallas, Texas -- in the early 1970s, grew to 50 
health centers in the 12 years that followed and have grown to more than 900 during the school year 
1 995/96. The recent expansion has been fueled largely by state support, with well over half the states 
promoting the concept, either as a distinct initiative or as a service delivery option among a broader 
school-related health services program. In 1996, states allocated $13.6 million of their Title V (Maternal 
and Child Health) block grant funds and $27.28 million in general funds to support the centers. One in 
two school-based health centers are supported with state-directed dollars. 

School-based health centers are supported by a wide range of health professional organizations. These 
include the American Academy of Pediatrics, the American Medical Association, the Society for 
Adolescent Medicine, the American School Health Association, the American Nurses Association, the 
National Association of Pediatric Nurse Practitioners, the National Association of School Nurses and the 
National Association of State School Nurse Consultants. 

For additional information, see: 

Joy Dryfoos, Full Service Schools: A revolution in health and social services for children, youth, 
and families. Jossey-Bass, San Francisco, CA, 1994. 

Julia Graham Lear, "School-Based Health Care," in Comprehensive Adolescent Health Care, 
Stanford Friedman, Martin Fisher, and Kenneth Schoenberg, editors. Quality Medical 
Publications, St. Louis, MO, rev.ed., 1996. 

John J. Schlitt, et al., "State Initiatives to Support School-Based Health Centers: A national 
survey," Journal of Adolescent Health, 1995; 17:68-76. 

See other listings in Revised. Select Bibliography . 



The School-Based Health Center Model 

While comprehensive school-based health centers vary in staffing and patterns and services provided, 
they share some common features: 

• They are located in schools. 

• Parents sign written consents for their children to enroll in the health center. 

• An advisory board of community representatives, parents, youth and family organizations 
participate in planning and oversight of the health center. 

• The health center works cooperatively with school nurses, coaches, counselors, classroom 
teachers, and school principals and their staff to assure that the health center is an integral part of 
the life of the school. 

• Clinical services are the responsiblity of a qualified health provider (hospital, health center, health 
department, group medical practice, etc.) 

• A multidisciplinary team of nurse practitioners, clinical social workers, physicians, and other 
health professionals care for students. 

• The health center provides a comprehensive range of services that specifically meets the serious 
health problems of young people in the community as well as provides general medical care. 
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The Texas Department of Health 

School-Based Health Centers 



Most frequent reasons for visits to school-based health centers (SBHC): 

• Minor injuries 

• Health maintenance exams 

(including EPSDT exams and sports physicals) 

• Immunizations 

• Ear infections 

• Asthma 

• Allergic ear, nose and throat problems 

• Eye disorders 

• Upper respiratory infections 

• Lower respiratory infections 

• Mental health concerns 

• Attention deficit disorders (ADD) 

• Urinary tact infections 

• Skin rashes 

• Obesity 

• Dental cavities 



"Health services need to he where students can trip over them. Adolescents do not carry appointment 
books , and school is the only place where they are required to spend their time " 

Phillip Porter, M.D., Director 

School-Based Adolescent Health Care Program • 

Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 



A new concept for health care delivery? 

As early as the 1970s, school -based health centers opened in high schools around the country. One of the 
first was located in Dallas, Texas. The number in Texas continues to rise and includes more then 25 
school-based health center projects offering health care services to over 50,000 Texas children and 
adolescents. Of those projects, 16 currently receive funding from TDH to serve elementary, middle 
school, high school, and alternative school campuses. 

In 1993, through a competitive grant process, the TDH School Health Program began funding 
communities wishing to establish school-based health centers. Grant funding of up to $125,000 per year 
is provided for the start-up costs of each school-based health center project. 



The Texas Department of Health wants to assure that every child in school has a health care home. 



Why school-based health care? 

A child cannot reach full educational potential unless he is physically and mentally healthy. Many 
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